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Church. Eobert L and Bertha, Philip I. and Bertrada,
had each incurred the Pope's condemnation. To their
successor came a still greater punishment, for a greater
crime.
On February 5, 1200, the interdict was put in force.
Some clergy, through terror of the king, or love of
their flocks, or striving to be at peace with all men,
would not publish it Innocent would brook no resist-
ance. On March 11 he wrote again: "The remedy
is harsh in truth, but strong diseases are not cured by
gentle treatment." Some bishops still held out, and
chiefly Hugh of Auxerre, who looked, it was said, for
the archbishopric of Sens. Philip's rage burst out
against those who opposed him. "You bishops, you
care for nought; so long as you can eat your fat
benefices you care not what becomes of the poor folk.
But have a care, I will spill your wine-cup. Eather
would I lose half my lands than separate from Agnes
my wife." The bishop of Paris was robbed of all his
goods, and the bishop of Senlis barely. escaped with
his life. Philip had learnt from Henry II. how to
treat a recalcitrant priesthood. He himself remained
in Paris or within its diocese, in his new Norman
conquests, or in the diocese of Sens. It may be that
where he was not the dread sentence might be re-
laxed. He was himself not excommunicate. That
last terror the pope still held over his head; and
his uncle of Eheims still stood by him. In September
he wrote to complain of the severity of the legate,
and he summoned the clergy and barons to consult
with him. Agnes appeared before them to excite their
compassion, but with one accord they told him that